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Record first-year class leads to slashed budget 


Athletic department budget strained due to projected shortfall of $2.8 million 


By Orla O’Brien 
News Editor 


Accepting the largest first-year class 
ever, 603 students, has had a ripple effect 
on the St. Michael’s College budget. De- 
partments across campus have had to re- 
duce programming and work under tighter 
budgets. : 

According to figures from Neal Rob- 
inson, vice president of finance, the college 
has had to account for a 2.3 million dollar 
increase in expenses related to the excep- 
tionally large class of first-years. Financial 
aid for the first-year class exceeded budget 
by 2.1 million dollars and work-study relat- 


islamic Society turns to St. Michael’s 


Abe Abdo and his son, Rajai, attend a service at the Islamic Society of Vermont o 
on Friday, Sept. 9. Acting Imam Taysir Al-Khatib leads the service in the background. The Islamic 
Society has turned to St. Michael's to find land for a cemetery where Muslims can be buried accord- 
ing to their faith. See related story on Page 8 in our Cultures section, new to The Defender. 


ed costs exceeded the budget by $200,000, 
said Robinson. Other factors, like rising 
natural gas and oil prices, increased the 
negative impact to 2.8 million. 

Dean Jeffrey Trumbower stressed the 
need not to panic about the budget changes. 
He said that the deficit exists in the pro- 
jected budget for the coming year, not in an 
actual shortfall. 

“Over the summer, individual depart- 
ments had to adjust what they thought they 
would spend,” he said. 

He pointed out the Board of Trustees 
require a budget with a $500,000 surplus 
cushion to protect against unforeseen 
costs, for example skyrocketing oil prices 
that affect heating and energy costs. This 
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surplus ensures that any projected shortfall 
is not as severe as it may seem. 

One of the hardest hit budgets is the 
athletic department. According to Geri 
Knortz, director of athletics, coaching po- 
sitions that were vacated over the summer 
have been frozen. This includes full-time 
assistant coaching positions for men’s and 
women’s basketball, and part-time coach- 
ing positions for men’s tennis, women’s 
volleyball and men’s lacrosse. 

A 10% budget cut was applied to 
supplies and uniforms for all 21 varsity 
programs, ice rental time for men’s and 
women’s varsity hockey, intramural sports 
and athletic training, according to Knortz. 
No media guides or schedule cards will be 


printed. The recruiting budget was also 
slashed by 66%, which potentially impacts 
the quality of incoming recruiting classes. 

The travel and lodging budget for ath- 
letic teams was also cut by 10%. 

“Since we can’t change the athletic 
schedules, we must make other changes to 
reduce costs.” Knortz said. “This includes 
more travel by vans, rather than by bus, 
eating in other campus dining halls when 
possible and changing game times to re- 
duce overnights.” 

Academics were largely protected 
from severe budget cuts said Trumbower. 
The provost felt that it was important to 
protect the educational mission of the col- 

See BUDGET, Page 3 


Relief fund formed 
for Hurricane victims 





Campus groups band together to aid New Orleans 


By Lynn Monty 

Staff Writer 
Hurricane Katrina struck 
New Orleans on Aug. 29. Since 
then, St. Michael’s College stu- 
dents, faculty and staff have 
banded together to contribute to 

hurricane relief efforts. 
The Edmundite Campus 
Ministry is managing a Katrina 


Relief Fund that offers direct . 


support to the Edmundite South- 
ern Missions. The Society of St. 
Edmund has run St. Peter Claver 
Church in New Orleans since 
1984. Flooding destroyed the first 
floor of the rectory and the parish 
office. 

The fund will also go towards 
restoring Bishop Perry Middle 
School, founded by Edmundites, 
which now sits beneath 20 feet 
of water. The Rev. Brian Cum- 
mings, said he hopes to reach a 
$100,000 goal. 

The Edmundites  evacu- 
ated prior to the storm. The Rev. 
Michael Jacques, the Rev. Paul 
McQuillen and the Rev. David 
Theroux have made their way to 
a Baton Rouge shelter where they 
are ministering to those in need. 
They will remain in transition un- 
til they are able to return to New 
Orleans. 

- A part of Edmundite Campus 
Ministry, MOVE has sponsored 


“We want to make sure 
that all our efforts and 
resources are brought 
together in a collective, 

effective, strong response.” 


Tyronne Walker, 
New Orleans native 


a number of service trips to the 
Bishop Perry Middle School and 
has hosted students for summer 
visits. MOVE is planning service 
trips to New Orleans in the near 
future to help with relief. 

Todd Wright, director of the 
wilderness program said all pro- 
ceeds from their third week of 
programming would go the cam- 
pus Katrina Relief Fund. 

“We are putting the finish- 
ing touches on an equipment raf- 
fle where folks have a choice of 
four prize packages, each valued 
at over $300,” Wright said. 

They were able to secure 
prizes from both local retailers 
and suppliers. He said they hope 
to raise $1,000. 

The Principle of Business 

See KATRINA, Page 3 
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SECURITY LOG 


12:52 a.m. Drug violation at Alumni Hall 
1:22 a.m. Disorderly conduct at Alumni Hall 
2:39 p.m. Suspicious person at McCarthy Arts 


Center 
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1:32 a.m. Drunkenness at Nicolle Hall 


7:50 p.m. Fire alarm at Lyons Hall 


12:33 a.m. Drunkenness at Cashman Hall 
5:10 a.m. Vandalism in the Quad 


10 a.m. Towed vehicle at Townhouse 200s 

10:30 a.m. Towed vehicle at Townhouse 200s 
11:35 a.m. Towed vehicle at Townhouse 200s 
4:44 p.m. Motor vehicle accident at 


12:50 p.m. Parking complaint at Canterbury Hall 
11:41 p.m. Noise complaint at Linnehan Hall 


1:36 a.m. Alcohol violation at Ethan Allen Apts. 


2:03 a.m. 911 Hangup at the Quad 
8:26 p.m. Tresspassing at Ethan Allen Apts. 
10:59 p.m. Medical assist at Joyce Hall 


North Campus 


3:17 p.m. Information at Lyons Hall 
4:36 p.m. Lockout at Ryan Hall 


Excerpts from the Sept. 9-15, 2005, security reports, 
courtesy of St. Michael’s College Office of Safety and Security 


5:47 p.m. Medical assist at Cashman Hall 
11:05 a.m. Lockup at Alliot Hall 


Wed september 14 
1:58 a.m. Lockout at Hodson Hall 


12:50 a. 


8:10 a.m. Towed vehicle at Townhouse 200s 
1:58 p.m. Fire equipment at Ryan Hall 
10:04 a.m. Physical Plant assist at Purtill Hall 


nber 15 


m. Vandalism at Alumni Hall 


12:50 a.m. Suspicious person at Founders Hall 
2:00 a.m. Patrol at Townhouse 300s 
11:25 p.m. Theft at Ross Sports Center 





Townhouse blues as seniors cope with housing crunch 


By Christine McAuliffe 
Staff Writer 


Many students feel the op- 
portunity to live in a townhouse 
is an integral part of senior year. 
For the first time in years, St. Mi- 
chael’s College has mandated its 
students live on campus, a deci- 
sion that upset some seniors this 
year. 

The majority of approximate- 
~ ly 413 seniors have townhouses, 
but some have been placed on 
North Campus or in dry dorms. 
Out of the almost 80 seniors who 
were given alternate plans, the 
top three choices were the suites 
in Canterbury, Cashman or Pon- 
tigny Halls, Ethan Allen Apart- 
ments and the 400s Townhouses. 

Even though the decision to 
remove off-campus living caused 
this housing crunch, it was a ne- 
cessity said Sheryl Fleury, hous- 
ing coordinator for the college. 

“Since the 1970s, St. Mi- 
chael’s College has frowned upon 
off-campus housing. The mission 
is to provide each student with 
a bed, even if that isn’t the most 
desired choice for each,” Fleury 
said. 

Seniors expect a townhouse 
because classes before them 
were smaller and recieved their 
first choice housing with room to 
spare for the junior class, Fleury 
said. Future classes will not have 
the same expectations, especially 
the exceptionally large first-year 


To a visitor, it’s barren desert. 
To our supporters, 
it’s bustling with life. 
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(From left) Seniors Chandler Smalling, Holly Reeves, Elaine Fischer and Brigid Hegarty sit outside Town- 


house 319 to watch the intramural softball tournament on Sunday, Sept. 18. 


Class of 2009. 

Some seniors who were 
forced into alternate housing are 
upset. Erin Crowley is a senior 
living in Cashman Hall. 

“T was never told about the 


senior barbecue because the 
meetings here in Cashman are not 
geared towards seniors. What else 
am I not being informed about? I 
am still on main campus, but I 
feel so far away,” Crowley said. 


SMOKERS 
WANTED 


F oU VrMse atald fac toaffesc ten ga rsenite k i 


We are looking for people who are: 
@ Healthy Adults, 18 - 55 years old 
@ Available 3x/day for 14 consecutive days 


Session times are FLEXIBLE: 
@ 5 minutes in the morning 
@ 5 minutes in the midday 
@ Approximately 20 minutes in the evening 


UP TO $558 COMPENSATION 
Call 656-5360 for more information. 


Kristin Everett, a senior liv- 
ing in Pontigny Hall, also feels 
detached from the Class of 2006. 

“There was a senior barbe- 
cue? I definitely am out of the 
loop,” Everett said. 





Everett and Crowley both 
feel they are alienated from se- 
nior events that they should be 
included in. 

Seniors in this situation are 
mainly concerned about drink- 
ing regulations and meal plans, 
Everett and Crowley said. To be 


strictly regulated in the dry dorms. 


without personalized kitchen 
space is a hard adjustment for 21- 
year-old seniors to make, espe- 
cially when their friends in town- 


‘houses can casually drink beer 


and barbecue. 

Seniors living in alternate 
housing are required to have meal 
plans, while townhouse residents 
have a 40-meal plan and full 
kitchens. 

“T eat horribly because I don’t 
have a kitchen, and I don’t want to 
use my meal plan,” Crowley said. 
“T can walk into Alliot and not see 
one familiar face.” 

Even if they are displeased, 
all students are still placed in 
suitable living situations, Fleury 
stresses. However, she said the 
reason that those seniors are so 
displeased is because they are not 
given the same privileges as past 
seniors who were fortunate to live 
inthe townhouses. Crowley and 
Everett said if there was a way 
to give the same senior rights to 
all, despite where they are living, 
then housing would not be such 
an issue. 
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New student lounge opens in Alliot Student Center 


Room will feature ee air hockey, plasma television and performance stage 


By Rachel Haven 
Staff Writer 


For the first time in St. Mi- 
chael’s College history, students 
will have their own lounge. Lo- 
cated upstairs in Alliot, in the 
room which formerly housed 
Greensleeves cafe, the new lounge 
is expected to open this week. 
The lounge will be a refuge for 
students looking to do homework, 
hangout with friends or watch the 
big game. 

The room will feature a game 
table, pool table, air hockey table, 
and plasma screen TV equipped 
with the International Soccer 
Channel and NFL Sunday Tick- 
et, which allows football fans to 
watch out-of-market games. 

The lounge will also contain 
risers to be used as a stage and 
restaurant-style booths left over 
from The Rat, a pub located in the 





“The Round Table 
g Lazy Knight’ s ae 


The Max _ 
Knight's Nook eS 
Knight Life Lounge 
‘The Purple Turtle 
Knight Life Joint 





student center when the drinking 
age wasl8. 

The lounge should be fin- 
ished within the next week and 
will cost the school over $25,000 
said Tyronne Walker, president of 
the Student Association. 

The SA sent out an e-mail 
asking students to name their 
new space with a $100 reward 


for the best suggestion. Students 
responded with ideas such as 
“The Round Table,” “Knight Life 
Lounge,” and “Eddie’s Place,” a 
name referring to the Edmundites 
who founded the college. 

As the deadline for names 
was Friday, Sept. 9, it is now the 
job of the SA to sift through the 
many suggestions and decide on 
the best one, said Jennie Cerno- 
sia, director of student activities. 
Although the lounge’s name has 
not been formally announced, a 
decision is expected this week. 

The need for a student lounge 
was realized last year by members 
of the E-Board and SA members 
Tyronne Walker, Greg Tobey and 
Liz Steele. 

“Tt was really the energy of 
the SA last year that got this off 
the ground,” Cernosia said. “We 
had a student center and no place 


BUDGET: 
Money is tight 
after exceeding 
projected numbers 


Continued from Page 1 


lege, he said. The department suffered a 10 per- 
cent cut in general expenses such as photocopy- 
ing and postage, but most adjustments came 
from reallocating money. 

The leaner budget has “forced ae 
to look at expenses and realize greater efficien- 
cies,” Trumbower said. Rather than hosting a 
sit-down dinner honoring dean’s list students 
this year, they will be honored at a reception 
with guest speakers. By eliminating the cost of 
food, Trumbower can redistribute that money 
to other academic areas. 

Because contracts were completed by the 
summer, adjunct professors were added to vari- 
ous departments and professors’ salaries were 
protected. 

The effects of the shortfall were also mini- 
mal at the library, said Mark McAteer, associ- 
ate director of library and information services. 
He noted that areas “central to student learning, 
like the library, have been protected the most.” 

The hiring freeze has not been imposed 
on the library. The library director position has 
been vacant since Joanne Schneider left last 
year. A search committee was formed in May. 
Candidates for the position are being inter- 
viewed throughout September and October. 

According to McAteer, there is a possibil- 
ity that the new director will not start until the 
new fiscal year in July. “But an excellent can- 
didate could be brought in to start in January,” 
McAteer said. 

McAteer said the library received a 6 per- 
cent increase in its materials budget (to buy 
books and videos) over the last year, but it was 
less than its expected increase. The library’s 
professional development budget has also been 
reduced. Although this means that every library 
staff member cannot attend every seminar they 
may want to, professional development is still 
taking place. 

Trumbower said that the planning for next 
year begins now. The college is already looking 
ahead to gain a clear picture for the future and 
see how this budget crunch can be avoided in 
the next fiscal year. 











that students could really hang 
out.” 

After Greensleeves was re- 
moved last year in conjunction 
with the Alliot renovations, the 
student center was left with a big, 
vacant room. Dubbed the “Multi- 
Purpose room,” the room was de- 
void of furniture and any specific 
purpose. Seeing the potential for 
something beneficial for students, 
the SA began taking the neces- 
sary steps to transform the room 
into a lounge. 

“There’s no doubt there’s a 
need for a place kids can go 24 
hours a day to chill and get home- 
work done,” said Walker. 

This summer the SA and 
Mike Samara, vice president 
of student affairs, secured the 
money from the college for the 
project. Those funds, along with 
$5,000 of SA money brought their 


plans for a lounge to fruition. 

Feelings about the 
lounge on campus are mixed. 

“The students who want to 
watch TV will just do it in their 
rooms,” said senior Mike White. 
“Tt’s nice what they put in the new 
lounge, but people aren’t going to 
want to go to Alliot to play pool.” 

Other students are excited 
for the new space. “It sounds 
cool; especially the air hockey 
table,’ said Sophomore Bridget 
Craig. “It’s nice to know there 
is a classier place to go than the 
lounges in Alumni.” 

Cernosia is confident about 
the lounge’s potential. “The sound 
system and plasma TV with Sun- 
day Ticket: that’s what will bring 
the students in and keep them 
coming back.” 


new 


Photo by Michelle Bookless 


Ashley Wheeler packs a St. Michael’s sweatshirt into a box to be sent to the victims of Hurricane Katrina. She found the sweat- 
shirt while organizing a massive pile of donated clothes at the Williston drop-off on Saturday, Sept.wwww 2. 


KATRINA: Campus groups organize to aid victims 


Continued from Page 1 


Communications class held a collec- 
tion in Alliot Hall, accepting dona- 
tions of non-perishable food, water 
and money. 

Nathaniel G. Lew, assistant pro- 
fessor of music in the department of 
fine arts has proposed a donation of 
proceeds from the chorale concerts to 
the Katrina Relief Fund. 

Senior Tyronne Walker and ju- 
nior William Sledge , both natives of 
New Orleans, urge the St. Michael’s 
community to take action and give to 
the Katrina Relief Fund. 

“We want to make sure that all 
our efforts and resources are brought 
together in a collective, effective, 
strong response,” Walker said. 


: aveicane tate 


Kale 
Rang il iy 
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Will Rothermel glances down at his poster recognizing the on-campus efforts to aid vic- 
| tims of Hurricane Katrina. Business and Peace and Justice classes collected donations 
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Editorial 
Tyrant Walker, 


S.A. president 


tudent Association President Tyronne Walker has 

gone too far. He has barred campus media from 

what should be public Executive Board meetings 

and apparently forbidden E-Board members from 
talking with reporters. So much for democracy. 

During a Sept. 19 meeting, Walker told me and Jeff Mor- 
ton of The Echo that E-Board meetings, where major deci- 
sions about the S.A. are made, had always been closed to the 
public. When asked to point to the S.A. Procedure Manual 
passage allowing that, Walker replied, “I know that it doesn’t 
say anywhere in the handbook that the meetings are closed, 
but it doesn’t say anywhere that they are open, either.” 

Walker’s answer left me to wonder exactly what the 
E-Board, elected by the student body, discusses in its closed 
meetings. Red flags go up anytime a government body is 
operating behind closed doors. I asked him a few more times 
why E-Board meetings are closed. Walker arrived at the con- 
clusion that “these are my damn meetings and I don’t want 
The Defender or The Echo in my damn meetings.” 

In a second meeting that Monday afternoon, Walker 
became more vocal with Morton and me about keeping 
“his” E-Board meetings private. “Can you go into the ... 
U.S. Cabinet meeting when you want to?” he asked, using a 
profanity The Defender won’t print. He insisted we could not 
and that E-Board meetings were no different. 

Further claiming ownership of the E-Board, Walker has 
asked other members not to talk with representatives from 
The Echo, spurred by an Echo article about the fall concert 
that Walker did not want published. He said that by investi- 
gating the issue, both The Defender and The Echo were “try- 
ing to spark controversy instead of reporting facts.” “This 
shit is lazy journalism ... trash journalism ... you make up 
shit,’ Walker said. 

While Walker firmly denies that he requested the 
E-Board not speak with The Echo, six of the eight other 
members say otherwise. (Vice President Dave O’Connor 
and Secretary of Student Life Jon Holdsworth could not be 
reached.) We asked: Did Tyronne Walker tell you not to talk 
with The Echo or The Defender? 

Greg Tobey: “Yes, he did.” 

Liz Steele: “Yes, we were told that nothing is allowed to 
leave the E-Board unless it goes through the E-Board first.” 

Arly Scully: “I’m going to have to say no comment for 
right now. I’d be more comfortable talking to Tyronne first 
before talking to anyone. It’s a touchy subject.” 

Michelle Kayser: “I don’t know what’s going on. Talk to 
Tyronne. I don’t know what you're talking about.” 

Bryan Wellens: “I really have no idea, so I don’t have a 
comment on that.” 

Gabe Gladding: “I really can’t talk right now.” 

Walker has abused his power. Rather than opening the 
lines of communication between campus government and 
students, he has chosen to censor anyone who might criticize 
the S.A. Through his words and actions, Walker has proven 
he treats the S.A. less like a democracy than a dictatorship. 
Is this really the person our student body elected as S.A. 
president? More important, do we want to keep him? 


— Sean Cooley, executive editor 


Jeff Morton, co-executive editor of The Echo, contrib- 
uted to this editorial. Read more in his editorial in Wednes- 
day's edition of The Echo, online at www.smcvt.edu/echo. 


DEFENDER 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspa- 
per of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, professionally 
and ethicially report the news affected the lives of students in the 
community. 

The Defender is a desiginated public forum. Student editors 
make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom of express. 
We encourage our readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to ar- 
ticles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edited 
only for grammar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. 


MISSION 
STATEMENT 


PHOTO OF THE WEEK| Goalie vs. goalie 


Photo by Emily Heffernan 


First-year Scott Hinman shoots on net instantly following senior goalie Patrick Melvin’s penalty shot dur- 
ing the men’s soccer game against Assumption College on Saturday, Sept. 17. The men won the game with 
a shootout, 3-0. See Sports, Page 16, for the full story and photos. 





We have failed the fallen of 9/11 in Katrina disaster 


By A.J. Kornblith 
Cavalier Daily (U. Virginia) 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, 
Va. — On the previous three an- 
niversaries of Sept. 11, 2001, we 
claimed to honor the victims 
through a mix of memory, resolve 
and a commitment to make sure 
that this never happened again. 
But now, four years after that day 
that we thought marked the great- 
est catastrophe of our generation, 
another tragedy has proven that 
this country is still all but incapa- 
ble of protecting its citizens from 
and responding to disasters. 

Our pledge of “never again” 
has proven to be a hollow one. 

This year we continue to 
wave flags and claim to honor 
those who lost their lives on Sept. 
11, but in the aftermath of Hur- 
ricane Katrina it is clear that we 
have paid them the greatest dis- 
honor imaginable:. We allowed 
them to die in vain. 

One of the most frustrating 
aspects of the entire catastro- 
phe is that unlike the planes that 
seemingly came out of nowhere 
on Sept. 11, Katrina practically 
announced it was coming. 

People had known for years 
that southern Louisiana and espe- 
cially New Orleans were vulner- 


“WERE Nou FORCED 
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able to hurricanes and the flood- 
ing they might bring because of 
sinking land and chronic coastal 
erosion. 

In June 2002, the New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune ran a series 
called “Washing Away,” which 
reported among other admon- 
ishments that the Army Corps 
of Engineers said that the levees 
would probably hold in the event 
of a category 3 storm (Katrina 
was a category 4 when it made 
landfall), but it was tough to tell 
because they hadn’t revised their 
estimates since 1960. A New 
York Times article from later that 
summer quotes the American 
Red Cross saying that a category 
4 or 5 storm would be estimated 
to cause “100,000 deaths... Prop- 


erty loss estimates run as high as 


150 billion.” 

The article also prophetically 
mentions the “thorny issue of the 
100,000 residents without cars” 
who would need to be evacuated. 
It says that while some progress 
has been made to solve these 
problems, it’s been difficult to 
squeeze any help out of Washing- 
ton, where “disaster dollars are 
being earmarked for homeland 
security.” 

But doesn’t responding to 
domestic disasters fall under the 







heading of homeland security? 
The Bush administration cer- 
tainly seemed to think so when 
it folded the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency into the 
monolithic Department of Home- 
land Security. 

Engineered by White House 
Chief of Staff Andrew Card in 
2002, the DHS was designed to 
provide “one-stop shopping” for 
state and local officials who need- 
ed to gather information quickly 
without being stalled by thé usual 
red tape. 

It’s now clear that not only 
has FEMA gotten lost in the “bu- 
reaucratic shuffle,’ as Sen. Robert 
Byrd, D-W.Va., once called it, but 
the agency has suffered greatly 
from being staffed with inexperi- 
enced partisan hacks rather than 
qualified professionals. 


—U-Wire 
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‘ Photo by Rebecca Brynga 
The Class of 2009, the largest St. Michael’s first-year class, congregats in Ross Sports Center gym on Thursday, Aug. 24, 2005, to participate in the Orientation “Fun for All.” 

















Photo by Thato Ratsebe 
Photo by Rebecca Brynga Joy Caron and Jerred Peters help Maria Elmshouser set up her televi- 
sion while she move into Ryan Hall on Thursday, Aug. 24. 


Carol and Armand LaCount from Waterbury help move their daughter, Megan, into Lyons Hall on Aug. 24. 


Parents linger 
in student’s lives 


By Hayley Gula 
Technician (N.C. State) 


RALEIGH, N.C. — College 
students beset by phone calls, 
mail and e-mail from nosey par- 
ents struggle with “helicopter 
parents.” 

Helicoptor' parents are 
known to hover over their child’s 
every move, and the trend has 
gradually crept through cam- 
puses. 

According to a recent CNN 
report regarding the epidemic 
of hyper-involved parents, ex- 
perts believe there are a number 
of reasons parents seem to have 
become so bold. 

New technology, such as 
cell phones and e-mail, make 
communication quick and easy 
for parents. 

N.C. State has also felt the 
grip of hyper-involved parents. 

“They exist,” said Jennifer 


Bell, associate director of parent - 


services. 

Bell recalled a parent who 
constantly called the campus 
concerned with the school not 
accommodating his or her stu- 
dent’s ability to study, due to the 
lack of air-conditioning in the 
dorm rooms. 

“My mom calls me three 
times a day,” said Karoline 
White, a first-year in animal 
science. “At one point, she told 
me that she wishes she could see 
what a normal day is like by fol- 
lowing me around campus.” 

—U-Wire 


$12.00/HR? 


RESPONSIBLE JOB FOR YOUR RESUME? 


SWEET!!! 


Interested in a great paying job, working for a lo- 
cal financial services firm with an excellent repu- 
tation for price, service and simplicity? Need a 
job that won't interfere with your class schedule? 
We should talk. New England Federal Credit 
Union needs friendly, motivated people with good 
communication skills to work Saturdays for 6.5 
hours from 8:45-3:15 p.m. at our main branch 
at Tafts Corners in Williston. We will teach you 
to perform financial transactions for our 65,000 
members while you learn about retail financial 
services at Vermont's largest Credit Union. By 
making a regular Saturday commitment to work 
for us, you can qualify to earn still more money, if 
your schedule allows, by choosing to work vaca- 
tions and/or evenings (3pm-7pm) in our drive-up 
teller window, or even Sundays from 10:30am- 
3:30pm. If you find that you enjoy the work and 
people (we know you will!) you might want to 
work for us full time when school finishes in May. 
A $12.00/hr summer job will help you replenish 
that bank account you drained during the school 
year!! If you are interested, please send your re- 
sume and a brief letter of interest to HR@nefcu. 
com Be sure to specify your interest in the part- 
time Teller position. Have a great semester! 


Equal Opportunity Employer 








‘NEW PERKS! a 


° FREE STOWE CARD (865.00) 
- TICKETS To HIGHER. GROUND 


° FREE ADMISSION TO THE RUSTY NAIL 
ANY 21+ Stow oR 10% OFF Food (ITEMS FoR ANYONE UNDER 2 


NEW BENEFITS! - 


* SUPERIOR TERRAIN ¢ NIGHT SKIING/ RIDING- 

> HALE PIPE] THRRAIN PARIS 

“TOP OF THE LINE SNOWMAKING EQUIPMENT 

* QUALITY APRES SK\ + JNCREASED HIGH-SPEED UFT ACLESS 
eLOMPLETELY BEVAMPED SPRUCE MOUNTAIN 


[tHe courece Reouan pass hil] 


- $375.00 Between Now AND SEPTEMBER 215T 
-~ $425.00 BETWEEN sePTEMBER 22° AND OCTOBER, 247" 


—PRICE GOES VP AFTER OCTOBER: 2774 
(VAUD SEVEN DAYS & WEEK EXCLUDING BiAcKOUT pares ) 


[NITE coutece mimwees Pass Il] 


—# 199.00 Between Now AND sePTEMBER 21°° 
- # 244.00 BETWEEN SEPTEMBER 22N°AND OcTOBER 277" 
- PRICE GOES UP AFTER OCTOBER 27° 

(VALID Mon DAY -FRIDAY EXCLUDING BLACKOUT DATES ) 


BLAGKOUT DATES - 

12-26-OS THROUGH AND INCLUDING 01-01'O6 } @2-19-06 THROVEH AND INCLUDING @2-28:06 
iff i} nT “ eee a itt 

FAM | WWIII 


HE | WAN NAIM 


-FIND YOUR OcAL REPO Sa ee I TESH 


~ 








- WEBSITES> www.-STOWE.com / www. RIDESTOWE com 


-IN PERSON AT SPRUCE BASE LODGE 


MUST SHOW STUPENT™ ID ANOS LETTER FRom THE REGISTRAR!S OFFICE ON ScrCOL 
LETIERRHEAD STATING FULL TIME EWwROLLNENT, 
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What advice can you 
give to first-years? 


“Don’t take life too seriously be- 
cause before you know it you'll 
be a washed up senior like me.” 


_ 


Will Rothermel, ‘06 





“Get involved in something 
that is meaningful and 
important to you.” 


Jennie Cernosia, director of student 
activities 


“Don’t eat too much ice cream 
in Alliot.” 


Asuka Goto, ‘08 





“Play at least one prank on your 
roommate.” 


Nick Andreoli, ‘08 





“The weekend starts on Friday 
not Tuesday.” 


Erin Crowley, ‘06 


“If you are sad come and talk 
to us. We will comfort you.” 


Pauline McKenzie, Knight Stand Cafe 
attendant 


“Eat as much cheese pizza as 
you can. Why? Because it is 
cheese pizza.” 


Mike Nestor, ‘06 


“Try to strike a good balance 
in everything that you do.” 


Brigid Guarino, ‘07 
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Attendees bowed their heads as the Rev. Michael Cronogue led them in prayer during the Sept. 11 vigil. 


September 11 remembered 


St. Michael's commemorates the fourth anniversary 


By Laura Bagby 
Features Editor 


On the chilly morning of 
Sept. 11, a group of roughly 40 
people lit tiny white candles and 
gathered in front of the statue of 
St. Michael the Archangel on St. 
Michael’s campus. 

They gathered to commemo- 
rate the fourth anniversary of the 
terrorist attacks on the World 
Trade Center and the Pentagon, 
and to remember the more than 
20 St. Michael’s alumni and 
friends who were lost. 

“So many members of our 
community were affected by the 
tragedies on Sept. 11,” said the 
Rev. Michael Cronogue, direc- 
tor of the Peace and Justice Cen- 
ter and coordinator of the event. 
“Each year I try to provide an op- 
portunity for people to reflect and 
remember this significant day in 
the history of our generation.” 

The crowd was_ speckled 
with groggy students, men and 


~ women dressed in clean-pressed 


church clothes, campus priests 
and members of the Fire and 
Rescue Squad. 

“I was very impressed with 
the turnout, especially for a Sun- 
day morning,” Cronogue said. “I 
think that it was almost twice as 
many as we had last year.” 

Junior Beth Thomas, Fire 
and Rescue captain, sent out an 
e-mail to her squad encouraging 
them to attend the vigil. 

“Tt’s important for us to real- 
ize how much what we do every- 
day can impact people’s lives,” 
Thomas said. “The firemen, 
EMT workers and rescue squads 
went to work on Sept. 11, like 
any other day, with no idea what 
was going to happen. And when 
disaster struck they had to react 
and do their job.” 

For Thomas, the ceremony 
served as a time to honor all those 
who risked their lives so they 
could save the lives of others. 

“With the natural disasters 
and terrorist attacks that have 
happened since, we tend to let 
Sept. 11 slip from our minds,” 
she said. “But having an annual 
ceremony helps us to remember 
what happened and _ hopefully 
learn from it.” 

While many think that 
memories of Sept. 11 are being 
replaced, Chad Ahern, the assis- 


tant director of the St. Michael’s 
Fund, disagrees. 

“For me this will never be 
lost,” said Ahern, who has attend- 
ed every Sept. 11 vigil held by 
Cronogue. “I am someone who 
believes in the importance of re- 
membering. significant events in 
the past and I take time each day 
to reflect on past tragedies such 
as Sept. 11.” 

Ahern witnessed lives be- 
ing touched by Sept. 11 while 


working at Hartwick College in. 


Oneonta, N-Y. 

“We created on-campus 
call centers where students, fac- 
ulty and staff were making calls, 
trying to locate the family and 


friends of our students from New 
York City,” Ahern said. “So 
many people there were affected 
by this, it was terrible.” 

As the war in Iraq continues, 
victims of Hurricane Katrina 
search for new lives and the el- 
evated price of gas makes trav- 
eling strenuous, Cronogue said 
he thinks a moment of peaceful 
reflection and remembrance can 
only do good. 

“T am not trying to make a 
political statement about the state 
of the world or the government 
with this vigil,” Cronogue said. 
“I just want it to be a time when 
people can gather and reflect on 
peace.” 


A student can live 
without a lot of things. 


~— 


Adelphia shouldn't be one of them. 





Digital Cable & High Speed Internet 


Your prerequisite tor great entertainment and research! 


Order Adelphia High Speed 
Internet today and pay only 
$22.95 a month for 4 months!* 


Order Classic Cable with OnDemand for 
only $29.95 a month for the first 4 months!" 


Add Digital Cable with HBO for only $12 
more per month for 4 months. 





—Adelphia 1-866-240-0255 


GET, WATCH, DO. WHAT YOU WANT. 


HD Programming * The Sopranos ¢ Digital Video Recorders * Rescue Me « MTV © The Reali World 


SportsCenter * Discovery ¢ Red Sox Baseball ¢ Growing Up Gotti * Speed Channel « The Shield 
The Simpsons « HBO © Fox Sports * Comedy Central « Howard Stern * World Poker Tour 
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TIOROSCOPES 


By Sean Cooley 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 


You mean you don’t know who Ron Mexico is? 
Google it. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 
Do you know someone who loves watching “Laguna 
Beach” on MTV? Break that person’s TV. Trust me, 
you're doing him or her a favor. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 


Why aren’t you the U.S. president? You’ve easily spent 
as much time vacationing, dodging responsibility and 
screwing up other peoples’ lives as he has. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 19) 

Join the mafia. Sure it’s dirty work, but the perks are 
unbelievable; did you know mafiosos get double over- 
time for a hit on Sunday? 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 
Start up a list of words you don't like. “Discharge” and 
“cheesecloth” should be somewhere near the top. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 


‘Learn origami. You never know when you'll need a few 
paper ninja stars in a pinch. 


ARIES: (March 21 - April 19) 


Next time you’re making a snack selection at the gro- 
cery store, keep this in mind: Saddam Hussein would 
down entire bags of Doritos while he was held prison- 
er, according to his guards’ reports. Now, do you want 
to have more in common with Saddam Hussein or less 
in common with Saddam Hussein? 


TAURUS: (April 20 - May 20) 
Isn't white the worst possible color for a toilet? Be the 
first one to patent the brown porcelain throne. 


GEMINI: (May 21 - June 20) 

Take a look at your group of guy friends. Now imag- 
ine them as gorillas. There has to be at least one 
person who would actually have less body hair than 
they do now. 


CANCER: (June 21 - July 22) 
What do you call the toes between your big toe and 
-your pinky toe? Give them each a name, they look 
lonely. 


LEO: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 
Have you ever noticed that magicians never levitate 
really fat people? Investigate. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 
Whatever you do, do not check your horoscope to- 
day. Oh wait, never mind. 


FEATURES 


SMC busts 
a MOVE 


Organization exhibits 
volunteer programs 


By Andrea Gosselin 
Staff Writer 


MOVE showcased its 2005- ; 


06 service programs to the nearly 
200 students who filled Alliot 
Student Center on Sept. 8. 
During the open house, stu- 
dents explored over 25 service 
programs and 11 domestic and 
international trips planned for the 
year. Programs such as A Cause 
for Paws, Little Brother/Little 
Sister and Habitat for Humanity 
take a local focus, while Interna- 
tional Outreach and international 


' extended service trips serve the 


world. 

MOVE is a campus-based 
community service organization 
that promotes activities on cam- 
pus and in the greater Burlington 
area. The programs are run by the 
CORE team, which is made up of 
St. Michael’s students. 

“College students kind of 
live in this bubble and don’t have 
any real contact with a lot of peo- 
ple who aren’t like themselves,” 
said Rebecca Richard, a junior 
CORE team member. “With ser- 
vice projects you’re getting out of 
that bubble and meeting people 
you wouldn’t normally meet.” 

‘MOVE offers programs that 
require both long-term and short- 
term commitments. Events such 
as walk-a-thons can be signed-up 
for weekly and take only a day of 
a student’s time. Students can 
make longer commitments with 
programs like TREK, a one-week 
session that introduces new stu- 
dents to volunteer opportunities. 

“You meet a lot of really 








Where can you 
‘volunteer? 


"+A Cause for Paws 
__ *After School Games 


great people and you’re able to 
create friendships and contacts 
with people you wouldn’t nor- 
mally encounter,” Richard said. 

MOVE was founded by the 
Rev. Michael Cronogue in 1988, 
after speaker Wayne Meisel, of 
the Campus Outreach Opportuni- 
ty League, challenged the college 
to enhance its community service 
programs. . 

Although the Edmundite 
Campus Ministry supports the 
program, part of its funding 











Photo by Jonah Kessel 
MOVE invites students into Alliot to explore their program options. 


comes from the Student Associa- 
tion budget. 

St. Michael’s graduate Ja- 
son Moore accepted the position 
of assistant director after a posi- 
tive experience participating in 
MOVE as a student. He now fo- 
cuses on extended service trips. 

“Tt gives students an opportu- 
nity to see something they haven’t 
seen before,” Moore said. 

MOVE director Heidi St. Pe- 
ter was happy with the event. 

“Tt went great,’ she said. 
“We had a wonderful response 
from the first-years. Most of our 
programs were excited about the 
amount of people who signed up 
to participate.” 

Nearly three-quarters of St. 
Michael’s students will partici- 
pate in a MOVE service program 
by the time they graduate, St. Pe- 
ter said. 

MOVE held its first program 
of the year on Sept. 10. First-year 
students went apple picking at a 
nearby orchard and delivered their 
bounty to a local food shelter. 

Students can still sign up 
for programs by stopping by the 
MOVE office, located in Alliot 
124, or checking the MOVE bul- 
letin board outside the office. 





What the government doesn’t want you to know 


Speaker discusses the falsehoods of military recruiting 


By Kristen 
Totten-Greenwood 
Staff Writer 


On Sept. 8, Kevin Ramirez 
challenged conventional military 
recruiting as he lectured in front 
of a crowd filling the McCarthy 
Arts Center, — 

In his lecture, “Military Re- 
cruiting — Reality or Myth,” 
Ramirez spoke out against the 
falsehoods the military promises 
recruits. 

These promises include su- 
perior job training, travel oppor- 
tunities and money for college. 

“Tt’s no big secret what the 
military wants to do,” Ramirez 
said. “They want to fight big 
wars.” 

Ramirez is a member of The 
Central Committee for Conscien- 
tious Objectors, an organization 
that opposes the war and military 
recruiting for ethical and religious 
reasons. 

CCCO provides numerous 
programs, including counseling 
for soldiers dealing with issues of 


sexual and racial abuse and pro- 
viding soldiers with information 
on how to get out of the military. 

CCCO’s biggest program is 
the Military Out of Our Schools 
program. It works to get military 
recruiters out of public schools 
and to give teens information 
about the military that is not pro- 
vided by recruiters. 

“T think it’s really great 
what Kevin Ramirez is doing,” 
said Rachel Lawler, president of 
the Peace and Justice Club. “It 
makes sense to have people doing 
this kind of work.” 

Ramirez explained the false 
benefits the military promises re- 
cruits. 

For example, the military of- 
fers superior job training only if 
certain jobs have an opening. 

Ramirez said most soldiers 
travel opportunities are to Bagh- 
dad and Afghanistan. 

To receive money for col- 
lege, recruits must take a test, 
Ramirez explained. A _ higher 
score means the ability to receive 
more money. 


In 2004 the average edu- 
cational benefit was $5,540 per 
person, Ramirez said. But 57 
percent of recruits received no 
money at all. 

To become a conscientious 
objector, Ramirez said that ap- 
plicants must file a statement of 
their religious or ethical beliefs, 
provide letters to support this and 
provide any other information 
that will further their attempt to 
join. 

Conscientious objectors are 
not eligible to be drafted and will 
not be fined for not being regis- 
tered. 

“Tt worked out well for class 
discussion because it went along 
with one of the books we are 
reading,” said Jennie Cernosia, 
who teaches a first-year peace and 
justice seminar. 

Ramirez thinks the issue is 
important with or without a draft. 

“We want to provide infor- 
mation to young people so they 
can make a smart decision.” 
Ramirez said. 
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Photos by Jonah Kessell 


Members of the Islamic Society of Vermont gather and pray at the 
mosque in Fort Ethan Allen on Friday, Sept. 9. As in all mosques, 


the men pray separately from the women and are not allowed to be 
photographed from the front. 


By Mary Lake 
Cultures Editor 


ne by one the 
women’s side of 
the mosque started 
filling. | Women 
of all ethnicities 
looked unified in black, blue or 
printed fabric draped, folded 
or tucked over their heads. The 
women greeted each other with 
kisses and conversation. As they 
sat on the carpeted floor, some 
read the Quran silently while oth- 
ers watched with smiles as a tod- 
dler waddled between them. The 
footsteps of men could be heard 
through the closed door and wall 
separating the men and women. 

“Can you keep it down?” one 
woman politely asked the others, 
who were laughing quietly and 
chatting. “Last time they knocked 
on the wall because we were too 
loud.” 

The women hushed and read- 
justed their sitting positions. Over 
an intercom, the almthen, who 
calls people to prayer, half-sang 
his welcome to the 65 men and 11 
women who were still trickling 
in. 

The Islamic Society of Ver- 
mont, located on North Campus, 
houses the only mosque in Ver- 
mont and serves 350 families 
throughout the state. Started in 
1995, the society has grown from 
three Muslims to 900. Former 
president of the society Mahmoud 
Hayyat said that is probably only 
a small portion of the Muslim 
population in Vermont. 

The current home for the so- 
ciety was bought in 1998 and has 
enough space for praying, sharing 
meals and holding meetings. The 
mosque takes up two rooms on 
the second floor of the old brick 
building on Hegeman Avenue in 


CULTURES 





Praying for land, 
praying for tradition 


The Islamic Society of Vermont looks to SMC for help 


in finding land for a traditional Muslim cemetery 


Fort Ethan Allen. Both rooms 
are sparsely decorated and hold 
only copies of the Quran and a 
few small bottles of perfumed oil 
used before praying. 

Society treasurer Taysir Al- 
Khatib said that because the so- 
ciety is growing, more space will 
soon be needed. He said they are 
especially concerned about find- 
ing land for a cemetery. 

When a Muslim dies, it is Is- 
lamic tradition to wrap the body 
in white cloth and bury it just a 
few feet underground pointing to- 
ward Mecca, Saudi Arabia. 

Hassan Ridouane, a Muslim 
from Morocco and student at the 
University of Vermont, said that 
where he is from, Muslims are 
buried on their right side with 
their feet facing the Ka’aba, a pil- 
lar supposedly built by the proph- 
et Abraham in Mecca, Flat stones 
are placed over the buried body 
and a modest headstone marks 
the deceased’s name. 

If a Muslim is buried in a 
non-Muslim cemetery, they must 
be buried according to the rules 
of that cemetery, Al-Khatib said. 
Many Vermont Muslims are not 
comfortable with Western meth- 
ods for burial and would much 
rather use a process they are fa- 
miliar with, he explained. 


The society has started a fund 
for the cemetery and is interested 
in buying the field across Ver- 
mont 15, opposite the Ethan Allen 
Apartments. Al-Khatib said they 
have not made an official request 
of St. Michael’s College for the 
land, but they have spoken to ad- 
ministration unofficially. 

Director of Facilities David 
Cutler acknowledged there have 
been about three meetings with 
the Islamic Society of Vermont 
where both the request for land 
and the rejection by the college 
were made verbally. 

Cutler said most of the land 
the society is interested in is 
owned by the town of Colchester 
and is designated for future devel- 
opment. Cutler explained that in 
the master plan of the growth of 
Burlington, the area of Colchester 
between the Queen City and Es- 
sex will be urbanized first. The 
intention of the plan is to contain 
the sprawl of the city to one re- 


gion allowing small towns to re-° 


main undeveloped. 

The third of the field the 
college owns is targeted to be a 
transportation hub for commut- 
ing to Burlington, Cutler said. 
Colchester supposedly has visions 
ofa train station, carport and bus 
stop on the property. 


> 


Cutler estimated the land 
could be worth $1 million an 
acre. 

Cutler said that although he 
understands the view east, toward 
Mecca, is beautiful from that spot, 
he suggests the Islamic Society 
find a place that is less valuable 
and more suited for a cemetery. 

“We are not in the business 
of selling land,’ Cutler said. “We 
are in the business of being good 
neighbors.” 

Al-Khatib said the society is 
open to looking at different plots 


of land. So far, the places offered - 


by a real estate agent have been 
too expensive, distant or wooded. 

Muslims are not against be- 
ing buried next to non-Muslims, 
“it’s just that they want to be next 
to each other like a family wants 
to be together,” Ridouane said. 

Luai Dahlan, a St. Michael’s 
junior from Saudi Arabia, goes to 
the mosque every Friday. 

“The Quran tells you how to 
live the Muslim life. When you 
are surrounded by people who 
have those beliefs you can inter- 
pret those beliefs even further,’ 
said Dahlan, who misses his home 
and family. 

Some Muslims at the society 
are new to the religion. 

“T felt like 1 wanted to be part 





of this community,” said Leah, a 
student at UVM who did not want 
to reveal her last name. 

“It’s brought a lot of beauty 
into my life and hasn’t taken 
anything,” said Leah, who was 
raised Catholic by her mother but 
became a Muslim after traveling 
to Africa with her boyfriend two 
years ago. Leah said her mother 
had little to say about the conver- 
sion, but when she attempted.to 
tell her father she became aware 
of his closed-minded ideas to- 
ward Islam. She has not yet told 
her father she is a Muslim. 

Leah said it is heartbreaking 
that she feels she cannot tell some 
people she is Muslim because of 
how. they associate it with nega- 
tive things. 

“Tf not terrorism, then some- 
thing else completely awful or 
backward,” Leah said. “The way 
Islam is represented in this coun- 
try is very askew.” 

In Vermont, Islam is mainly 
represented by refugees, immi- 
grants and the descendents of im- 
migrants mainly from the Arab 
world and Africa, Al-Khatib 
said. 

“When it comes to dealing 
with issues, one person has one 
idea of how it should be done, 
and others have different ideas,” 
Islamic Society’s vice president 
Muhaideen Batah said regarding 
the difficulties of working with 
such a diverse group of Muslims. 

One thing they all seem to 
agree on is that they should have 
their own cemetery. Where that 
cemetery will be is another issue. 

“I hope they can do whatever 
they need to do to be successful,” 
said Cutler, who wished the soci- 
ety luck in finding the right place 
for their members to rest. 


By Emilye Pelow 
Staff Writer 


The yellow-orange pet- 
als of sunflowers drew in 
passers-by and the warm 
smell of freshly baked bread 
permeated the air. The Bur- 
lington Farmers’ Market 
took shape as venders started 
to unpack trucks and trail- 
ers crammed with boxes of 
vegetables and baked goods. 
Soon, tables and umbrellas 
lined the street, and eager 
customers filed through. 

The College Street side 
of City Hall Park in Burl- 
ington turns into a farmers’ 
market every Saturday, May 
through October, from 8:30 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m. With 44 
vendors and a waiting list 
of 13, it is one of the larg- 
est open-air markets in Ver- 
mont. , 

Since 1981, vendors 
have bought 5-by-5 square 
feet of sidewalk at $145 
apiece for the 26-week sell- 
ing period. Each week the 
vendors fill tables with food, 
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soaps, clothing and artwork. 
Anything can be sold at the 
farmers’ market as-long as 
the vendors make or grow 
what they sell. 

Being able to buy lo- 
cal products is what is-‘most 
appealing about the market, 
said Jessica Kittell, a vendor 
famous for her pound cakes 
and jam. 

Jane Pomykala, co-own- 
er of the Pomykala Fruit and 
Vegetable Farm in Grand Isle 
said she sells at the market 
every week because selling 
directly to the customer is 
important. 

Trisha Browning, a fre- 
quent shopper from the Uni- 


‘versity of Vermont, said she 


enjoys the farmers’ market 
because “you can buy local 
products, help out Vermont 
farmers and really get to 
know the people.” 

By 10 a.m., lines of cus- 
tomers crowded the market 
strip. Booths, once overflow- 
ing with goods, were near 
empty. 


CULTURES 


Strong market value 


Season nears end for the Burlington Farmers’ Market 


Other vendors use the 
market as a way to show their 
product to a more diverse au- 
dience than would otherwise 
be available. 

Joanne Littler of Fairfax 
started spinning and weaving 
wool 20 years ago. She has 
sold her handmade scarves 
and hats at the market for 
eight years. 

“It’s a great place to be- 
gin selling your stuff,’ Lit- 
tler said. 

Market President Hank 
Bissell has been a vendor 
since the beginning and trea- 
surer Anne Donegan is end- 
ing her fourth season. Bissell 
sells vegetables and Donegan 
sells maple syrup made at the 
Russell Family Farm. 

By 2 p.m., the market 
crowd faded and vendors 
packed up what was not sold. 
Soon, the smell, sights’ and 
sounds of the market will be 
stowed away for the winter. 
Until then, the anticipation 
for next week lingers. 





Photo by Jonah Kessell 


. A vendor weighs produce at the Burlington Farmers’ Market in City Hall Park on 


Saturday, Sept. 10. The market has been in operation for more than 20 years. 
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Electronic Ecstasy: A review of Brothers Past/New Deal Show ns Sept. 8 






By Courtney | 
Alex 

Arts and 
Entertainment 
Editor 


Lights were flashing, mu- 
sic was blasting and bodies were 
_ pulsating on Thursday, Sept. 8 at 

Higher Ground. Electronic rock 
bands, Brothers Past and The 
New Deal took stage at the venue, 
attracting a wide mix of people. 

Philadelphia-based —_ Broth- 
ers Past performed two sets in 
the Starlight Lounge, the smaller 
stage inside Higher Ground. The 
band seems to be getting more 
popular each time I see it. They 

‘ have come out to the music world 
at a perfect time, as electronica 
mixed with good ol’ rock ‘n’ roll 
is at its height. 

Brothers Past consists 
of four members: Tom Ham- 
ilton on guitars; vocals and 
electronic drums; Rick Lowen- 
berg on drums and electronic 
drums; Tom McKee on keyboards 
and vocals; and Clay Parnell on 
bass and vocals. 

They are often compared 
to the other Philadelphia-based 
electronic jam band, The Disco 
Biscuits. Why? Is it because 
they are both from Philadel- 
phia? Anybody with a musical 


ear should recognize the extreme 
differences in the two. The only 
similarity is their techno-like 
jam-outs. Brothers Past’s jams 
are more organized and less “trip- 
py” than The Biscuits’. If I were 
to compare Brothers Past to other 
bands it would be a mix of Radio- 
head, The Postal Service, Tears 
for Fears and The Biscuits. It 
provides a mix of emotional rock 
with ‘80s like melodies, mixing in 
the trance beats. I hope from this 
description you have established 
that the band has its own sound. 

Some complain of the band’s 
corny lyrics and singing. In my 
eyes, it can harmonize exception- 
ally well. The band mixes a little 
bit of “emo” in its song writing, 
but who doesn’t hate your ex-girl- 
friend’s fiancé? It isn’tyour aver- 
age jam band lyrically trailing 
off into words of some fantastical 
happening with pirates and mice. 
Brothers Past sing about what is 
real to the band. 

The band released its _lat- 
est album, “This Feelings Called 
Goodbye,” last spring. It includes 
soft, almost poppy songs such as 
“State Police,’ and the ‘80s in- 
fluenced song “Leave the Light 
On.” I think it has been in my CD 
player since I bought it because I 
can’t get enough. 

As for the show, it-was defi- 
nitely worthwhile. They threw 
some new songs into the mix such 
as “Swimming At Night,” which 
the crowd loved when the bass 
kicked in and the beats got faster. 
I was mesmerized by Lowenberg’s 
intense drumming skills. | didn’t 





Brothers Past includes (clockwise 
from bottom left) Rick Lowen- 
berg, Clay Parnell, Tom Hamilton 
and Tom McKee. 


think it was humanly possible for 
limbs-to move that fast. “Words 
Like Weapons” and “One Rabbit 
Race” seemed to pump the audi- 
ence up. They started dancing 
when the band started its trance 
jams, after singing its heart out. 

What I didn’t like were the 
short sets and the confusion of 
people moving from one stage 
to the other, since The New Deal 
was performing on the main stage. 
The music was right on. It’s hard 
for you not to move, even if it’s 
tapping your foot, at a Brothers 
Past show. 

Now on to The New Deal. If 
you don’t like trance, jam or tech- 
no, avert your eyes elsewhere. 
This Canadian trio has been fas- 
cinating audiences everywhere. 
Why? If you haven’t seen them 
live, I suggest you pop in a CD 


and listen to it thoroughly. Before 
I saw the band, I was convinced 
that the music was produced by 
some technology-enhanced com- 
puter nerd who had too much time 
on its hands. I was wrong. 

The New Deal consists of 
bassist Dan Kurtz, drummer Dar- 
ren Shearer and keyboardist Jamie 
Shields. The band’s sound has 
definitely evolved since it started 
in 1999. What was once consid- 
ered straight up “hippie” rock can 
now be listened to and loved by 
trance and electronic fiends. If 
you are one of those computer 
nerds, you’d love it too. 

The band’s latest album is 
titled “Gone, Gone, Gone” and 
is full of electronic mayhem. | 
like listening to it if I have had 
about five coffees. It’s fast-paced 
ballads are hard to handle if you 
are. frustrated or angry. Have pa- 
tience, though. If you are in a 
fabulous mood, pop it in and you 
will reach ecstasy. And if you 
like to dance, exercise or drive 
fast, hit play and your actions will 
be intensified. Example, I played 
“Gone, Gone, Gone” on my ride 
back to Vermont and before | 
knew it my speedometer read 90. 
So yes, listen with caution. 

I was astonished by Shear- 
er’s drumming ability. He made 
it look easy, when in reality my 
brain couldn’t even compreheid 
the beat changes. The crowd 
loved it. Maybe it was the lights 
moving to the music or the glow 
stick fanatics performing inter- 
pretive dances in my face. 

At one point, I felt like I was 


stuck in a level of Super Mario 
World and time was running out 
so the music became faster and 
faster. 

There were times when the 
sounds became too cheesy. I don’t 
know if it was Shields’ high pitch 
keys or the repetition of melodies. 
Maybe it was the fact that I hadn’t 
had five coffees and that I had 
just been in touch with my emo- 
tions during Brothers Past. 

Hamilton, from Brothers 
Past, appeared on stage with The 
New Deal and improvised with 
the band for a song. This was an 
exciting moment to see Hamil- 
ton’s rock riffs coincide with the 
trio’s robotic sound. It was well 
composed and seemed surpris- 
ingly more complete with a gui- 
tarist thrown in the mix. 

Overall, the show wasn’t a 
waste of time, but wasn’t my fa- 
vorite. The energy of the show is 
what kept me going. Both groups 
can be categorized as jam bands, 
but it seemed as though the crowd 
was either there for one band, but 
not the other. I was happy when 
the two worlds met and Hamilton 
appeared on stage with The New 
Deal, but next time I hope each 
band can individually play. This 
would allow for longer sets and 
give a chance for newcomers and 
avid fans to take in and appreci- 
ate what each band has to offer. If 
either band comes around again, 
cancel your plans that night and 
go check it out. 
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By Alyssa Baldino 
Staff Writer 


The streets of downtown Bur- 
lington were flooded with artists, 
musicians and curious observers 
celebrating the 13" annual South 
End Art Hop on Sept. 9 and 10. 
This event is one of the largest 
festivals in Burlington, with an 
abundance of artwork displayed 
in various businesses. 

The Art Hop, produced by 
the South End Arts and Business 
Association, kicked off its gather- 
ing Friday with gallery openings, 
art exhibitions and studio art- 
work placed randomly through- 
out buildings on Church Street 
and Pine Street. The sounds of an 
eclectic array of live music filled 
the air, along with the smell of 
assorted cuisine. 

First-time Hop coordinator 
Cynthia Newton, spoke highly of 
the event. 

“T thought it was really great 
and it just keeps getting larger, 
integrating the community more 
and more,” Newton said. “I truly 
appreciated the artists coming to- 
gether and showing their work at 
the venues. This is the essence of 
the community.” 

Creating such a large event 
was not an easy task. 

“T put it all together, made 
sure the businesses and artists 
were in, arranged the Friday 
night celebration, and made sure 
it came off without a hitch,” New- 
ton said. 

With just a glance at the side- 
walks filled with bobbing heads, 





ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 
Hopping Around 
the South End 


Bu rlington’s 12th annual Art 
top invites the community 
to celebrate art and music 


dancing bodies and _ inspiring® 


visuals, it was apparent that her 
hard work.was appreciated. 

An illustrated program map 
helped hoppers find their way to 
different exhibits. 

Kathy Marmor presented an 
exhibit of cardboard boxes with 
built-in audio speakers attached to 
a frequency scanner on the ceiling 
of a warehouse. The installment 
Marmor called “Bird Watching,” 
is a mapped out portrayal of the 
physical presence of sound. 

“These are my own versions 
of low-tech satellites,’ Marmor 
said. “Inside the boxes are infra- 
red sensors, which detect move- 
ment. The farther away the move- 
ment, the higher the sound.” 

More well-known artists such 
as Dug Nap, who creates humor- 
ous greeting cards seen in local 
stores, opened his studio to the 
public. His distinctive blend of 
animal illustrations and paintings 
of hilarious sayings have been a 
hit for years. The studio, located 
on Church Street, features Nap’s 
large canvas paintings and wood- 
panel art containing subject mat- 
ters of love, religion and farm 
animals. He also included his 
popular Vermont lifestyle prints 
with sayings like “Vermont: 9 
months of winter, 3 months of bad 
skiing.” 

St. Michael’s photography 
adjunct professor Jordan Doug- 
las entered a lith print, a tech- 
nique using silver emulsion, into 
the juried exhibition at the Mal- 
tex building on Pine Street. The 
photo was taken of a dead fox that 


_ WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 
FROM 6 TO 7 PM. IN TH ? 











Photo By Emily Heffernan 


Bicycle spin art captures the attention of children and adults on Friday, 
Sept. 9. With a mix of music, food, and art this event drew in people of 


all ages. 


Douglas encountered on the side 
of the road. Douglas was disap- 
pointed in the juried exhibition 
but thought overall the event was 
a success. 

“Tt had more energy this 
year,’ Douglas said. “I felt like 


it was alive. It was more ani- 
mated and interactive than years 
before.” 

The Friday night block party 
on Pine Street attracted a mass of 
residents, college students and the 
art savvy to an evening of exciting 











Photo By Emily Heffernan 
Local artist, Malcolm Dubois displays his paintings at the annual South End Art Hop in Burlington on Friday, 
Sept. 9. Dubois’s studio was conveniently located in the middle of the event’s action. 


Latin dance, Magic Hat beer and 
an ongoing display of sculptures, 
paintings, glass art and more. 

University of Vermont stu- 
dent Libby Wilkins was excited 
to see so much diversity. 

“I’m having the best time 
looking at art that I’ve never seen 
or heard of before,” Wilkins said. 
“I wish I knew about this last 
year. I know [ll have to come 
back again tomorrow so that I 
don’t miss anything.” 

The event provided an op- 
portunity for artists and hoppers 
to see a community at its finest. 
These two days were open for 
artists to show off their work, 
accompanied by music ranging 
from jazz to rock. 

“Any student and anyone is 
welcome to enter their art, vol- 
unteer, or work at the Art Hop,” 
Newton said. “It’s never too early 
to start thinking about next year.” 
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College textbook prices are through the roof 


have come to the conclusion 
that college textbooks are a 
serious rip-off. That’s just 
me. You ask me why I con- 
sider it a rip-off? I will give you 
an answer. I experience it and my 
neighbors experience it, my fel- 
low classmates experience it. 
A 2004 study called “Rip- 
off 101,” conducted by the U.S. 
Public Interest Research Group, 
found that “textbooks are expen- 
sive and getting even more expen- 
sive.” Yet the campus bookstores 
are not making a big profit. 
Stephen McMahon, St. Mi- 
chael’s bookstore manager, said 





textbook prices increase every 
year. This increase is anywhere 
from 3 percent 
to 7 percent. Of 
all the costs in- 
cluded in a col- 
lege education, 
the most gall- 
ing for many 
students are the 
$100-plus price 
tags on many of 
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Thato 
Ratsebe their textbooks. 
This in- 

crease has 


caused students to dig deep in to 
their pockets from their summer 


savings. 

My speculation is that the 
CD-ROMs and study guides that 
we hardly ever use justify the 
high prices of textbooks. 

McMahon said _ publishers 
claim there’s an increase in price, 
cost of production and transporta- 
tion. Compared to a lot of college 
bookstores, St. Michael’s is not 
out to make a profit, he said. 

“We really try to price the 
book as cheap as we can,” Mc- 
Mahon said. “We are not going 
to make money out of books be- 
cause we know students have to 
buy them.” 





Pricey books 


Typical expenditure for some- 













one with this sample 

SP102: $162.75 
MA109: $150.75 
BU141: $139.50 
CH103: $140.00 
Bl151: $99.00 
Lab note book: $16.00 
Total + taxes: $792.00 








Some ofus know where to get 
cheaper textbooks. Or, I should 
say, some of us know a better way 


to economise. 

Local bookstores like Barnes 
and Noble or Borders sell the 
books at a cheaper price. If they 
don’t have it, they can easily order 
it for you. The trick is to find out 
the textbooks you need at least 
two weeks before classes start. 

Not only that, if you are an 
internet junkie, check out these 
websites: www.amazon.com, 
www.half.com, www.ebay.com. 

You can easily save a half 
fortune of what you would spend 
at the bookstore. 

Contact Thato Ratsebe@ 
tratsebe@smcvt.edu 





After the disaster 


plies. 

So the Sri Lankan people suffer 
a third disaster- tsunami relief efforts 
are hampered by the politics of Sri 
Lanka’s ethnic conflict. The govern- 
ment has been slow to reallocate land 
to areas of high Tamil population, and 
many restrictions have been placed 
on material aid coming into certain 
parts of the country. Most alarmingly, 
fights over tsunami aid have resulted 
in increased levels of tension between 
political leaders. Meanwhile, the Sri 
Lankan people wait. 

Some interesting parallels have 
arisen in this country over the past 
few weeks as America watches the af- 
termath of Hurricane Katrina unfold. 

New Orleans, a city made up of 


We need each other 


“No problem of human destiny is beyond 
human beings.” (President John. F. Kennedy, 
June 10, 1963) 


arrived in Sri Lanka at the begin- 

ning of May 2005 with one back 

pack, a lonely planet guidebook, 

three months to spare, and hands 
ready to serve. I can’t help but feel that 
it was the people of Sri Lanka who 
gave me, overwhelmingly, to me. 

I look back now, and am both 
ashamed and grateful that it took the 
horrific events of the December 26" 
tsunami to bring me to Sri Lanka. 

A country of remarkable beauty 
and diversity, Sri Lanka, its land, cul- 
ture, and people are truly a rare trea- 
sure. 

Over the past few months, the 
countries of Southeast Asia have been 
placed on the agenda for international 

- and foreign aid due 


people in our society, especially students, are 
searching for things that are meaningful to 
them, there seems to be a pressure to forget or 
omit the very things that can add meaning to 
their life. Identity is important because when 
we understand ourselves better, and become 
comfortable in our own skin, we are more 
likely to seek to understand others and allow 
them to be who they are. Failing to engage 
our campus on these issues limits the poten- 
tial of our community and impact students 
adversely not only in the short-term but also 
in the long-term. I know students of color 
who do their best to distance themselves from 
other students of color so they can “fit in” and 
feel accepted. What do these things mean for 


e live in a world where people 
and cultures are no longer 
insulated from each other. 
Technological innovations, 
the consolidation of the global economy, our 
ability to see and experience events in other 
countries, our ability to earn a living, every- 
where we look the message seems clear: we 
are interdependent, we cannot do it alone. 
Understanding peoples and cultures around 
us increases our possibilities. Yet, a few 
weeks ago, when I asked some 50 students 
whether they felt comfortable interacting our community? 
with people who are different from them, or, _- Over the years the office of Multicultural 


se 
who come from different cultures, onlyseven Student Affairs has been engaging the SMC 





answered affirmatively. community on multicultural and diversity to the tsunami di- 70% African-Americans, has raised a 
When I asked whether they issues both directly and indirectly through saster that cost over number of important questions about 

GUEST thought learning about recreational and educational programming, 200,000 lives inthe how the historic marginalization of 
COLOMMIST multicultural and diversity by asking questions, doing workshops, dis- region. Sri Lanka _ blacks in America may have played 
issues was important, most cussing, counseling, and supporting students suffered tremen- a role in the initial responses to the 


disaster from the American govern- 
ment. 

Like Sri Lanka, where the dis- 
crimination of ethnic Tamils by the 
Sinhalese government has hindered 
relief efforts in Tamil-populated ar- 
eas, I have been asking myself ques- 
tions about what obstacles exist with 
similar efforts in New Orleans and 
surrounding areas. 

Already, the government’s re- 
sponse has been less than desirable 
and Americans are being forced to 
confront some serious questions: 
Why are African-Americans dispro- 
portionately the poor and disenfran- 
chised? What role did engrained at- 
titudes about race in America play in 
the tone of news reports and articles 
that described the disastrous events? 
How will a history of marginalization 
influence the speed and sustainability 
of the reconstruction efforts? Finally, 
who will be the primary beneficiaries 
of the rebuilt Gulf? 

Though there’s a wealth of differ- 
ence between the situation of tsunami- 
affected Sri Lanka and hurricane-af- 
fected U.S, Gulf States, and between 
the full blow ethnic conflict in Sri 
Lanka and undercurrents of ethnic 
discrimination in the United States, 
one critical question remains: Like the 
Tamils in Sri Lanka, will the people of 
New Orleans have to wait? 


dously, bearing one 
of the most severe 
impacts of all the 
countries affected 
with a death toll 
of almost 40,000 
people. But, for Sri 
Lankans, this was not their first en- 
counter with death and disaster. 

Over the past 22 years, the peo- 
ple of Sri Lanka have lost their sons, 
daughters, mothers and fathers to a 

. brutal conflict between the ethnic ma- 
jority Sinhalese and the ethnic Tamil 
minority. 

A cease-fire was reached in 2002, 
but so far this war has cost more than 
65,000 lives. Today in towns like Bat- 
ticaloa, located in the East which is the 
heart of the conflict, the people live in 
immense fear — not of a wall of wa- 
ter with the power to destroy all that 
they own, but for the lives and future 
of their children and their children’s 
children. 

Batticaloa is mainly made up of 
people of Tamil ethnicity. Under Sri 

- Lanka’s Sinhalese government, like 
other towns with similar demograph- 
ics, aid workers in Batticaloa find 
themselves in constant frustration 

The rebuilding process in Sri 
Lanka’s most affected regions have 
been visibly slower than in other parts 
of the country. In the east, and in even 
more controversial north, many of the 
rebuilding efforts have been forced to 
take the. form of semi-permanent or 
temporary shelters. 

Thousands of people are still liv- 
ing under blue tarpaulin, in camps 
with limited water and essential sup- 


hesitated to answer, not 
knowing whether I had a 
follow up question pertain- 
ing to these issues. What is 
it that we must do to help 
our students fit into a world 
that is diverse and multicul- 
tural? Is it our responsibil- 
ity to ensure that students 
are culturally competent and can function in 
a diverse nation and world? 

Most people I have spoken with con- 
tend that it is our personal responsibility to 
increase our cultural competency so that 
we can help students improve theirs. Most 
thought that a multicultural education was 
indispensable for students’ success on cam- 
pus adn after graduation. Most were con- 
vinced that unless students were culturally 
competent, they would face difficulties not 
only in their own personal lives, but also in 
thier social interactions with people and in 
the workforce. Nevertheless, there seems to 
be no consensus on how to increase students’ 
cultural competency. 

Part of the problem we face is that we 
often think that diversity and multicultural- 
ism are about and for someone else and do 
not pertain to us. The other day, I asked a 
student what she thought about diversity and 
she answered that it “helps you understand 
the minority kids”. When I ask her how she 
would describe herself she responded, “I am 
a white woman and a student”. What she 
omitted was that she was of French Canadian 
and Irish descent, Catholic, middle-class, her 
parents were immigrants and one set of her 
grandparents spoke a language other than 
English; not to mention her socio-economic 
background. Like this student, many of us see 
diversity and multiculturalism as concepts 
that relate to someone else. Indeed while 


in their search for personal fulfillment and 
meaning. We have sought to provide a safe 
space for students to come and be themselves 
and learn from each other. I am sure many 
offices on campus have been doing the same, 
but do we lack a language and a common 
goal? Do we understand the indispensability 
of a multicultural education to our students? 
Do we embrace multiculturalism and diver- 
sity as a community in deeds and not just 
in words? With the majority of our student 
population coming from homogenous envi- 
ronments, could campus-wide discussions 
about diversity and multiculturalism further 
learning outside of the classroom, which is an 
indispensable component of a residential col- 
lege? Do we ourselves feel culturally compe- 
tent enough to help facilitate that learning? 

My hope is that this multicultural col- 
umn will help us as a community to engage 
in meaningful discussions and conversations. 
As a community, we will be judged by how 
we treat each other, our ability to listen and 
withhold judgment, and our willingness to 
ask questions. I hope this new multicultural 
column becomes not a space for self-advoca- 
cy but for learning and reflection; a space that 
enhances the value of our community. If this 
column does anything at all, I hope it forces 
us to think critically about our place in the 
world and our interactions and relationships 
with each other. As you know, the Multicul- 
tural Student Affairs has always been willing 
to help further these conversations and you 
can drop by anytime, but this is not just about 
an office. It is about whether we see cultural 
competency as an asset to our students and 
our community. I hope we do. 





Jamila 
Ei Headley 

Molse 
St. Louis 


Contact Jamila Headley @jhead- 
ley@smcvt.edu 


Contact Moise St. Louis @mstlouis. 
smcvt.edu 


Best class 
for whom’? 


n Aug. 17, a press release titled 

“Largest & best entering class 

in Saint Michael’s history.” The 

press release, written by Buff 
Lindau, director of public relations, said this 
year’s class “boasts the highest SAT scores, 
on average up by 15 points, ever before wel- 
comed to the college.” 

A popular misconception about the press 
release is that many think the superior SAT 
scores of the new freshmen were better than 
those of the freshmen the 
year before because the 
new class got to take the 
new SAT. This is incorrect. 
The freshman class com- 
ing in next fall will take the 
new SAT. 

At what time, if any, 
does a college or university 
have the right to blatantly 
favor one class of students 
over another? 

“They shouldn’t take it 
personally,” said Murphy. “Our success each 
year only benefits all the classes.” On the other 
hand, do SAT scores determine intelligence? 
Not really. The higher the SAT scores means 
the more practice or knowledge a student has 
about how to take the test, which only shows 
how much practice they’ve had. 

“The SAT was invented to identify kids 
from families who didn’t have the means 
to send their kids to college,’ said Murphy. 
“T think it still serves that purpose in many 
ways.” 

On the other side of this issue are dis- 
gruntled upperclassmen. Even though the 
office makes this press release sound reason- 
able, it doesn’t change the fact that the article 
was published in the first place. 

Some would suggest a retraction. But if 
St. Michael’s was to withdraw their statement 
from the web site and have a small written 
blurb explaining their mistake, would that re- 
ally change things? 

It would be hard to know what they 
would write in such a statement. Would they 
say something like “sorry we said the class 
of 2009 is the best.” We only meant they had 
the best SAT scores on average.” Is that really 
worth doing? 

Personally, I feel that a retraction of the 
press release would do very little to change 
what has already been said. Also, it would 
make the college look like it is in the habit 
of making hasty statements that need to be 
retracted. It would be more worthwhile for 
St. Mike’s to consider what they are posting 
on the web site and telling reporters about the 
college before they release another article that 
upsets the student body. 

A superb place, such as St. Mike’s, can 
surely find a way to promote the college in 
a more positive manner than comparing one 
class to another. 

It seems that this issue has created quite 
a stir on campus, and it’s always good to see 
students, professors and administrative per- 
sonnel discussing an issue that effects every- 
one at the college. It is good to see that the 
admissions staff is doing their job to recruit 
the most gifted students and the students are 
doing their job by not blindly accepting ev- 
erything thrown at them. 

Now the upperclassmen must choose the 
lesser of two evils. One is to take the press 
release about the new class with a grain of 
salt and the other is to try to remember that 
the more competitive the classes are the more 
competitive and better the college gets. This 
is as long as they never stop questioning 
those in authority. 

Contact Anna Isabel Jemieson @aje- 
mieson@smcvt.edu 
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Anna Isabel 
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The Tony Award-winning “Thoroughly Modern Millie” will be presented at the Flynn Mainstage on Sept. 22 at 7:30 p.m. 





Death-row rap. Peace and 
Justice presents the one-per- 
son show depicting the voices 
of the inmates in death row, 
“Last Words.” The show starts 
at 7 p.m at McCarthy Arts 
Center and ends at 9 p.m. 


Concert. Higher Ground Ball- 
room presents All Girls, All 
Zeppelin. Advance $10 and 
$12 for day of show. Doors 
open at 8 p.m. Show starts at 
9 p.m. 


All-ages show. The Casual Fi- 
asco, and Pale Moon, a show 
for all ages, will play at High- 
er Ground. Doors open at 7 
p.m. and show starts at 8 p.m. 
Advance $10 and $12 for day 
show. 


MOVE. The volunteer orga- 
nization holds its annual silent 
auction in the Lobby of Alliot 
Student Center noon to 7 p.m. 


Caffeine-fueled theater. 
Twenty-four-hour play festi- 
val. Directed, written and re- 
hearsed by students within 24 
hours, the performance begins 
at 7 p.m. in McCarthy Arts 
Center. 


CALENDAR 


‘Thoroughly Modern Millie’ 








‘Dead Man Talking’ 


Photo courtesy of Kirkland Productions 
Ken Carnes showcases the hearts, minds and voices of 
the condemned. by gathering facts, opinions and stories 
directly from death-row inmates. McCarthy Arts Center, 
Wednesday, Sept. 21 at 7 p.m. Free. 


Arts. The Flynn Mainstage 
presents Ballet Theatre by 
Artistic Director Kevin McK- 
enzie, a Vermont native. The 
show starts at 8 p.m. Tick- 
ets are sold via the phones 
and at FlynnTix Web site, 
$44/$36/28. 


New students and families are 
welcome to attend Mass at the 
St. Michael’s chapel, 11 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. 





Inter-faith open house. At 
Alliot Hall from 5 to 6:30 p.m. 
Representatives from different 
religious sects will be available 
to answer questions in front of 
the fireplace. 


UVM theater. University of 
Vermont department of theater 


presents “Beyond Therapy” by 


New Student 
Family Day 


Activities begin at 9 a.m. 
Saturday with registration 
and bagel breakfast. 


Alliot Student Center 


9:45-10:10 a.m. 


State of the college ad- 
dress by President Marc 
vanderHeyden 


Green Mountain Dining 
Room, Alliot Student 
Center. 


10:10-10:20 a.m. 


Brief introduction to the 
first year seminar program 
and review of information 
sessions by: 


Dr. Will Marquess, instruc- 


tor of English and coordi- 
nator, first year seminars 


10:30-11:30 a.m. 


First year seminar infor- 
mation sessions 


St. Edmund’s Hall, room 
assignments TBA 


11:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 


Performance of tradi- 
tional college songs by St. 
Michael's Chorale 


Lobby of Alliot Student 
Center 


Noon 


Lunch available in Green 
Mountain Dining Room, 
nominal fee 


Afternoon 


Athletic events are sched- 
uled all day. 





Christopher Durang through 
Oct. 9. Tickets on sale at the 
University of Vermont box of- 
fice. 
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A dedication to winter wonder in Vermont 


Vermont Ski Museum in Stowe showcases 
the rich history of skiing in the state 


By Allen Briggs 
Outdoors Editor 


Old ski lifts dangle from the 
ceiling, skis from seven decades 
line the walls and a large televi- 
sion plays images of skiers from 
the past and present. Exhibits 
from the birth of snowboarding 
to the history of skiing in Stowe 
offer insight into the rich tradi- 
tion of Vermont snow sports. 

Residing in a building built 
in 1818, the Vermont Ski Mu- 
seum is in the center of Stowe. 
Since its opening in August 2002, 
the museum has offered visitors 
a look into Vermont’s cold past, 
present and future. 

“Skiing has been such an im- 
portant tradition of winter in Ver- 
mont,” museum curator Meredith 
Scott said. 

Stowe was chosen as the 
museum location due to the long 
history of skiing in the area. The 
first trail, the Bruce trail, was cut 
on Mount Mansfield in 1933. 
Since then, Stowe has been a 
popular destination for alpine 
skiing, Nordic skiing and more 
recently snowboarding. 

The museum houses a com- 
bination of permanent and semi- 
permanent exhibits. The collec- 
tion includes a gold medal won 
by Vermonter Andrea Mead Law- 
rence in the 1952 Olympics. She 
competed in the slalom and giant 
slalom. Dozens of pairs of skis 
and bindings decorate the walls. 
One section features the story of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
a group that cut many of the orig- 
inal ski trails in Vermont. 


“Skiing has been such 
an important tradition of 
winter in Vermont.” 


Meredith Scott, 
museum curator 


In November, the museum 
will display items from Jay Peak, 
which is celebrating its 50th an- 
niversary. 

A large map of Vermont 
shows more than 100 “lost” ski 
areas, which have closed through 
the years. 

“Every town had a ski hill,” 
volunteer Sylvia Pope said. Many 
of these area’s lifts stopped turn- 
ing years ago. 

Members of the 10" Moun- 
tain Division from Vermont 
trained to fight in winter condi- 
tions during World War II. They 
trained for three years in Colora- 
do before being sent to Italy at the 
end of World War II. Their heroic 
story is presented, and much of 
their original gear is displayed. 

One of the most eye-catch- 
ing exhibits is a collection of lifts 
from Vermont. The collection in- 
cludes lifts representing the first 
of their kind in the state. The first 
four-person gondola, single-chair 
and T-bar are just a few in the col- 
lection. All hang from the ceiling 
and rotate in a large circle. 

Scott said the tradition of 
Nordic skiing is just as strong as 
the alpine tradition in Vermont. 
In the coming months, a Nordic 
ski exhibit will be set up with in- 





a 
Photo by Jonah Kessel 


Old ski lifts hang from the ceiling of the Vermont Ski Museum. Mannequins are dressed in clothes from 


different eras of Vermont skiing. 


formation about the many Nordic 
ski pioneers in the state. 
Ski equipment 
nearly a century chronicles the 
advancements in ski technology. 
Volunteer Grant Reynolds 
has been skiing since Christmas 
Day 1938. He said the biggest 
change in skiing has been the 
equipment. Heremembered when 
skis were made of solid pine. 
“You don’t realize how much 
you had to fight the equipment,” 
Reynolds said. He is the resident 
ski and binding expert gaining 
knowledge from his personal ski 
collection of 86 pairs. 
“A lot of things are just ir- 
replaceable,” Scott said. “From 
the stories that they tell and the 


spanning - 





places they’ve been and the peo- 
ple who have used them.” 

The museum also. includes 
the Vermont Ski Museum Hall of 
Fame. Inductees include Olym- 
pic silver medalist Billy Kidd, 
Andrea Mead Lawrence and six 
members of the Cochran family, 
many of whom were Olympians. 

The museum hosts events 





throughout the year. From 
Thanksgiving to New Year’s, it 
will host the Stowe Mt. Film Fes- 
tival, voted by Skiing Magazine 
as one of the top five film festi- 
vals in a ski town. In March, it 
will sponsor an antique ski race. 

A ski museum was housed 
in Brandon before 2000. The col- 
lection was bought in 2000 for 
$1.4 million. Plans were set for a 
new ski museum in Stowe. Two 
years later, the new museum was 
a reality. 

Visitors from many states and 
countries have passed through its 
doors at the junction of Vermont 
100 and 108 in Stowe. The muse- 
um is funded solely by donations 
from visitors. 


Staying sharp, getting in tune and waxing up 


Pre-season equipment tune-ups an option for skiers and boarders 


By Brian Wadlinger 
Staff Writer 


When skiers and snowboard- 
ers are done carving powder for 
the season, gear maintenance 
may not be the first thing on their 
minds. With the transition from 
shorts to snow pants quickly ap- 
proaching, these same people 
may be dusting off their skis and 
snowboards to get ready for the 
slopes. 

Whether you are a mem- 
ber of the ski team or just look- 
ing to have some-fun during the 
long winter, the condition of your 
equipment may be a concern. Ski 
tuning can be done by hand or by 
a machine. 

Forest Delano works at the 
Alpine Shop and said the most 
beneficial aspects of a tune are 
that, “the skis slide better, they 
hold an edge, and it allows for en- 
hanced durability.” 

Sophomore Margaret Adams, 
an ex-member of the ski team, 
does all her own tuning. 





Photo by Jonah Kessel 


An employee of the Alpine Shop in South Burlington mounts bindings 


on a pair of skis. 


“Living in the Northeast, 
there is much more ice than in 
other Western locations, so it’s a 
lot easier to ski with sharp edg- 
es,” Adams said. “When I raced, I 
tuned about every six to 10 times 
I skied.” 

Tuning starts with sharpening 


the edges of the skis followed by 
a waxing. This is done by melt- 
ing wax onto them with an iron 
and running the iron up and down 
the base of each ski to spread the 
wax evenly. After waxing, a tool 
is used to scrape off excess wax. 
The final step is to brush each ski 





50 times with a horsehair brush. 

Skiers and snowboarders can 
tune their gear themselves or take 
them to a professional. Local ski 
shops like The Ski Rack and the 
Alpine Shop will tune your skis 
for a cost. 

There are four kinds of tunes 
you can get at the Alpine Shop. 
First is a mounting, which is the 
application of bindings. Next is 
a quick tune, which consists of 
a machine sanding, a sharpening 
and a wax. A full tune includes 
a stone grind, a more detailed 
sharpening and a wax. Finally, 
a super tune is a full tune with 
the addition of p-tex which fixes 
holes and divots that a stone grind 
can’t fix. 

According to Delano, prices 
for these are, “$25 for a quick 
tune, $35 for a full tune and $49 
for the super tune.” 

Most of the tuning jobs the 
Alpine Shop does are machine 
tunes. 

“We will do hand tunes by 
request but the machines are so 


advanced that there isn’t a huge 
difference anymore,” Delano 
said. He said they do between 20 
and 60 tunes every day. 

St. Michael’s sophomore 
Scott Haungs has worked at a 
ski shop for four years. Haungs 
tuned many skis working at Snow 
Country in Rochester N.Y. 

“Typically between $30 
and $40 depending on the stone 
grind,’ Haungs said. “We run 
a machine that spins a very fine 
stone across the base of the ski, 
which completely cleans it of any 
debris and in turn makes the ski 
faster and quicker.” 

Along with ski shops in the 
area, the St. Michael’s ski team 
will tune your skis for you. “We 
charge about $15 and we do a 
hand tune, which is way bet- 
ter than having it done by a ma- 
chine,” said sophomore ski team 
member Brendan Forbes. 

So whether you tune your skis 
yourself or have them brought to 
a professional, it’s something to 
consider before the season. 
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Fall sports teams christen new Duffy Field 





Photo courtesy of Sports Information 
A look at.the new Duffy Artificial Turf Field. The logos were taken off, and it is 
not known when they will be put back on. 


By Laura Tuveson 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s now has a turf field, a 
father’s tribute to a son killed in the Sept. 
11, 2001 terrorist attacks. 

Chris’s brother Kevin captained 
the St. Michael’s lacrosse team in 2003. 
Chris taught Kevin the basics of handling 
the lacrosse stick, so it was only fitting to 
the Duffy family to generate this memo- 
rial for the game that Kevin learned from 
his older brother and succeeded in at St. 
Michael’s. 

John Duffy got the idea of how bene- 
ficial it would be for St. Michael’s to have 
a turf field. Home games for the spring 
lacrosse season are, “a little problematic 
given spring comes late in Vermont,” 
Duffy said. 

There will be a formal dedication 
day for the field over Alumni weekend, 
on Oct. 22, in Chris’s honor. 

The ceremony will be held after the 
men’s lacrosse alumni game and before 
the field hockey team hosts UMass-Low- 
ell. 

“Tt’s a nice addition to campus,” 
Duffy said, noting that its central loca- 
tion will attract many spectators. 

Before the project began in the spring, 
many athletes at St. Michael’s were reluc- 
tant to see the natural grass of Doc Jacobs 
Field torn up and replaced with the arti- 
ficial turf. The men’s soccer team is not 
using the new field. This was a decision 
made by the men’s coaching staff, Knortz 
wrote in a e-mailed response. 

The school explored many areas on 


Women’s soccer battles tough schedule with young roster 


Challenging conference 
puts playoffs in jeopardy 


By Bill O’Connor 
Staff Writer 


After a phenomenal 4-0 start last sea- 
son, the women’s soccer team has had a dis- 
appointing opening this year. The team has 
gone 1-3 in its first four games, and are 2-4 
overall, and have yet to win an NE-10 

Conference game. 

Last season the team finished with 
a final record of 8-8-2, narrowly missing the 
NE-10 playoffs. With expectations riding 
high again this year, the team’s shaky start 
has left many fans wondering what the rest 
of the season will bring. 

“They just haven’t been showing a hun- 
ger to win,” sophomore fan John Wizeman 
said. “Sometimes it looks more like they’re 
playing to avoid losing rather than to win.” 

The team hasn’t had much success late 
in games, losing three of its four defeats in 
the final five minutes of play. 

On a 24 player roster, there are 10 first- 
years and 10 sophomores. This leaves senior 
captains Judy Cronin and Kaylin William- 
son, and junior mid-fielders Rachel Gallien 
and Charlotte Dzerkacz as the four players 
on the team with more than one year of expe- 
rience in the NE-10. 

“We’ve got a good core group of play- 
ers,’ Head Coach Marcel Choquette said. 
“We all believe in the system that we have in 
place and the players in that system.” 

Choquette said difficulty in their sched- 
ule is the main reason for the team’s slow 
start. He said that three of the team’s four 
losses were by a margin of one point. Cho- 
quette said these facts are not warning signs, 
but rather a testament to the abilities of the 
team to remain so competitive, despite being 
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Photo courtesy of Sports Information 


Captains Judy Cronin (No. 20) and Kaylin Williamson (No. 14) meet before the game against 


East Stroudsburg. St. Michael’s lost 2-1. 


Choquette said he has high hopes for the 
10 first-year members of the team. 

“We believe this is one of the best re- 
cruiting classes in this program’s history,” 
Choquette said. 

Three first-years are on the team’s start- 
ing roster and three more have been get- 
ting regular playing time off the bench. The 
team’s current leading scorer (3g,1a) is first- 
year forward Kelley Ruch. 

“Everyone has been trying their hard- 
est,” sophomore forward Kelly Boulter said. 
“We've just been hitting some bad luck to- 
wards the end of games soon enough we’ll 
get around that.” 

With 11 games left, there is time for the 
Knights to grow. 


we can go out and grab that first division win 
and then go from there,” Choquette said. 

Sophomore goaikeeper Gillian Gold- 
man agrees. “We just need to keep moving 
forward piece by piece, and eventually the 
wins will start coming.” 

Choquette said the women have the po- 
tential to succeed. “It is the expectation that 
this team will make the playoffs,” he said. 

With 10 of 11 conference games remain- 
ing, the Knights face a daunting season of 
challenging competition. 

The team plays the College of St. Rose, 
at 4:15 p.m. on Wed, Sept. 21 on the Duffy 
Field. 








campus in the decision of where to build 
the field. “All areas, including the 300’s, 
were considered. [The] 300’s is used for 
a parking lot for numerous large campus 
events, and it would be a tough area to 
secure for contests,” Knortz wrote. 


One of the players who had concerns 


with the turf was junior, women’s soccer 
player, Charlotte Dzerkacz. 


“T was very pessimistic about the turf 


when I first heard that they were going 
replace our grass field,’ Dzerkacz said. 
“Turf is hard to play on because the pace 
of the game becomes a lot faster.” 

-According to Paul Schimoler, head 
coach of the men’s lacrosse team, the turf 
is cut extremely short for the purpose of 
creating a better, fast-paced game. The 
field can be plowed in early spring so the - 
lacrosse teams can play outside, despite 
the unpredictable weather conditions. 


Sports Buzz 





Cross Country: 
9/10 - W - 4th of 5 
M - 2nd of 7 
9/17 - W - Sth of 10 
M - 2nd of 7 
Next race - 10/1 @ Middlebury 


Field Hockey: 

9/14 - SMC 4 - Franklin Pierce 1 
9/17 - SMC 4 - Bryant 2 

Next game- 

9/22 @ Bentley 

9/22 HOME vs Merrimack 


Golf: 
9/17 - 9/18 - 22nd of 24 
Next match - 9/22 @ Castleton St 


Men’s Soccer: 

9/14 - SMC 3 - Johnson St 0 
9/17 - SMC 3 -Assumption 0 
Next game- 

9/24 HOME vs LeMoyne 


Women’s Soccer: 
9/16 - SMC 1 - Stonehill 3 
Next game - 9/21 HOME vs St. Rose 


Men’s Tennis: 
9/18 - SMC 6 - LeMoyne 3 
Next match - 9/24 @ Lyndon St 


‘Women’s Tennis: 


9/18 - SMC 5 - LeMoyne 4 
Next match- 
9/22 HOME vs Lyndon St 


Volleyball: 

9/17 - SMC 0 Saint Rose 3 
Next game- 

9/23 HOME vs Merrimack 


Men’s Rugby: 
9/17 SMC 14 Williams 13 
9/24 HOME vs Bryant 
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First-year Andrea Slaven (No. 20) takes a shot against Franklin Pierce on Sept. 14. The Knights won 4-1. 


Field hockey learns from early mistakes 


By Emily Rand 
Staff Writer 


After a shaky start, the field hockey team has 
caught its winning stride. After losing its first three 
games, the team has made a turnaround by winning 
its last four. 

Coach Carla Hesler attributed the early 
losses to difficult opponents. Shippensburg, Kutz- 
town and Southern Connecticut. 

“We go out and play hard teams early on,” Hes- 
ler said. “It prepares you for what you need to do in 
the season. If you lose a game, you’ve lost. a game, 
but there’s always something good that comes out 
of it.” 

Senior forward Amber Holcomb agreed. “The 
first few team’s we played were highly skilled,” Hol- 
comb said. “They were very good teams and I think 
we learned a lot from them.” 

Having learned from the first three losses, the 
team has posted wins against Assumption, Stone- 
hill, Franklin Pierce and Bryant. The Knights shut 
out Stonehill 2-0, who beat them in the playoffs last 
year. St. Michael’s is now 4-1 in the NE-10 confer- 
” ence and 4-3 overall. 

“Things really started to click after our first 
league game when we lost to Southern Connecti- 
cut,” first-year Andrea Slaven said. 

“T think it takes some time to figure out the style 
and personality of the team,” first-year center mid- 
fielder Jess Finlay said. “We practiced, fixed what 
_ we needed to fix and it’s working.” 

Hesler, who is in her seventh year of coaching, 
said the team has set different goals for this year, 
including streamlining its play to compliment the 
new turf field. 

“The turf field lends itself to skill and speed,” 
Hesler said. “Technically sound players shine on the 
new field.” One of the main goals for the team was 
to become a faster, more intelligent team, Hesler 
added. 





Junior Lindsay Brancaleone lines up for a face -off. 


“We need to be more efficient with or without 
the ball, instead of just reacting to what happens on 
the field,’ Hesler said. “It’s about making better de- 
cisions in a faster amount of time.” 

Holcomb said the season is off to a good start. 

“We havea really deep squad with a lot of tal- 
ent,” Holcomb said. “Everyone equally contributes 
to our success. I’m really happy with our team. We 
have great chemistry together.” 

“Tt looks like we’ve been playing together for a 
long time,” Slaven said. 

St. Michael’s will play at Bentley College on 
Thursday. 





Junior - Field Hockey - Psychology - West Pawlet, Vt 


Athlete of the Week 
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By Haven Quinn 





First-years, listen up 


f you came here to play 
[= then let me say this 

once. STOP DOUBLE 
FISTING THE SOFT-SERVE 
ICE CREAM! The “Freshman 
15” isn’t a myth. : 

Coaches make you run dur- 
ing practice. If you’ve been lick- 
ing away at your rainbow—col- 
ored-sprinkled, mixed vanilla 
and chocolate soft-serve cone 
during lunch and dinner, then 
when you're at practice you’re 
going to be puking up your Al- 
liot. 


Hopefully, for all you wan- ° 


na-be Purple Knight athletes 
out there, you got your act to- 
gether, because this is college. 
The game is faster, the players 
are stronger and the after parties 
are better. 

The transition from high 
school to college is big. Win- 
ning is more important in col- 
lege. The phrase “win or lose, 
we're still going to booze” is 
still valid, but everything is so 
much better after a win. Women 
dance happier and guys smash 
things better after a win. 

First-years, if you a want to 
do well,.here are some examples 
of past first-year players. Take 
some notes. 

Junior field hockey sniper 
Cassie Dewey: Her first year 
she totaled 16 points in just nine 
games. Those 16 points were 


the most by any first-year since 


1998. Way to go Cassandra. 

Junior men’s hockey puck- 
stopper Derek Jackson: Let’s 
just throw some of his numbers 
out there. He was NE-10 goalie 
of the weekea few times, NE-10 
freshman of the week, had a 
team best .886 save percentage. 
Yeah, he’s ok, right Meg? 

Junior Megan “smiles” 
Lagasse: dual sport athlete in 
Field hockey and knitting. Just 
kidding, women’s lacrosse. Asa 
freshman, in a wicked sick man- 
ner, she lit the lamp 19 times in 
lacrosse. 

Sophomore men’s _§la- 
crosse stud Mark Agostinelli: 
Last year Mark was second on 
the team in goals with 25. Mark 


The joo is just the beginning. At Fletcher Allen, 


is so fast, by the time you fin- 
ish correctly pronouncing his 
last name he will have already 
tripeled deked you, sniped top 
corner and would be on his girl- 
friend’s couch studying. He is 
that sick. See you in study hall 
Mark. 

Junior softball extraordi- 
naire Casey Brooks: Stats from 
her first year were unavailable 
but check out last year’s stats. 
In batting average, on base per- 
centage, slugging percentage, 
runs scored, hits and runs batted 
in, Brooks was in the top two 
in four categories and third in 
the other two. That’s just plain 
dirty. I can’t even do soft toss. 

The fab-five of the men’s 
JV hockey team. 

James “I want to skate 
out today coach” Sarno. A 
multitalented player, Sarno is 
a goalie who can play offense, 
defense and can coach if Davie 
can’t make it. James is a versa- 
tile player who is waiting to be 
called up to the show. 

Steve “I’m back” Small- 
ing. Greg “I took last year off 
to learn the game better” Co- 
chran and Jack “everything 
I do is casual” Owens. These 
fearless three were called the 
Hanson brother’s. Not only 
were their jersey’s in numerical 
order (16, 17, 18) they were just 
a menacing line that no high- 
school team we played could 
compete with. 

These four steller Ice 
Knights and myself, Haven “ 
do they have AOL at the rink” 
Quinn, make up the fab-five. 
Our first-year JV hockey season 
can’t be expressed in words, but 
we are all hoping that this is the 
year coach calls us up to the big 
time. 

So for all you first-years out 
there, it’s possible to be a stud (or 
whatever the term is for women) 
during your first year. Just keep 
your nose to the grindstone, 
don’t slack off, no more soft- 
serve and most important, NO 
MORE TOM-FOLLERY AND 
NO MORE BALLY- HOO! 


imi=jcergl=) 
Alien AL 
pean 


Tina Nardi 


q 





Why chosen: 
Had back-to-back shut- 
outs against Stonehill 
and Assumption. 


High school: Salem Central, N-Y. 


Started playing: I started playing in eighth grade but I started playing goalie 


my freshman year in high-school. 


Why SMC: I love Burlington and I wanted to play field hockey and ski 


Favorite memory: Shutting out Stonehill during our first game on the new turf 


field. 


Favorite food: Anything chocolate 


Plans for after graduation: | want to get my master’s in sports psychology and 


work with athletes on a one-on-one basis in my own clinic. 





every employee touches the lives of others. At the Ta Miewekieain 


same time, you can grow a rewarding career that is The University of Vermont 


full of challenge, stimulation and satisfaction. 


SLEEP TECHNOLOGIST 

Fletcher Allen Health Care is currently seeking a full 
time Sleep Technologist to work in our Sleep Lab. 
Responsibilities include: placing electrodes on patients, 


data acquisition/management, and treating patients with 
Obstructive Sleep Apnea. We will provide training for the 
right candidate. Two years college required. 

> 40 hrs/wk (3 nights, 7pm—7am and one 4-hour day). 
Posting # 05-1735. 


www.FietcherAllen.org 
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By Haven Quinn 
Sports Editor 


From the School of International Studies to starting 
for the men’s soccer team, two new players are making a 
name for themselves after traveling over 8,000 miles from 
home to play here. 

Last year, junior Mitsuhiro Hamakawa and sopho- 
more Yoshikazu Ishii were in the SIS program and were 
not allowed to play because of NCAA regulations. 

Mitsuhiro and Ishii caught the eye of nine year head 
coach Tim Kaleita during last year’s intramural soccer. 

“They were always playing soccer,” Kaleita said. “I 
heard about them and watched them play and then began 
to build a relationship. The NCAA has strict rules so they 
weren't eligible to play because they weren’t regular stu- 
dents, but we kept in touch.” 

In order tobe eligible to play soccer, they had to be 
willing to leave the SIS program and pay the tuition cost 
to go here. 

Hamakawa could not be reached for comment but 
Ishii said he has enjoyed his two and a half years here. 

“T really like it here,” Ishii said. “It’s been good and I 
am learning a lot.” 

Kaleita said havi ing both players around has been 
great. 

“They bring diversity and a new culture to our pro- 
gram. It’s really something special.” 

In terms of understanding and communicating, Ha- 
makawa and Ishii are doing well. Even though Hamakawa 
has one more year of experience in the country than Ishii, 
Ishii is coming along, Kaleita said. 

“There hasn’t been a problem communicating with 
them on the field,” junior Glenn Sherman said. 

“They are still learning English but they know enough 
so that we can communicate effectively,” Sherman said. 

Hamakawa and Ishii have been described as hard 





Soccer highlights 


w Glenn Sherman scored 
twice, giving him 42 
career points, moving 

him into fourth place all- 
time, as St, Michael’s 

blanked Assumption 
3-0, last Saturday. This was the 
team’s second straight shutout. 


m First-year Jan Heyboer 
scored his first collegiate te 
_ goal in the game. 


w Yoshikazu Ishii’s two 
assists moved him 

into first place on the 
team in total points 
with 10. (4 goals, 2 ass- 
-ists) 


‘Left: Yoshikazu Ishii (left) and 
Andy Akins fight for the ball. 
Bottom: Ishii (left) and Mitsuhiro 
Hamakawa (right) contribute to wins. 


Photos by Emily Heffernan 


New players bring culture, diversity and wins 


workers who love the game. They are two of the hardest 
working guys on the field, and they love the game, Kaleita 
said. 

“They are very talented but haven’t acclimated fully 
to the college style yet,” Kaleita said. “They do a good job 
of taking pressure off Sherman who has led the team in 
scoring the last two years. 


“They come to practice and work hard every day,” se- . 


nior captain Jerrod Hall said. 
“Hamakawa is a work horse kind of guy,” Hall said. 
“He goes out and tries hard and he is very crafty. Ishii is 





more laid back, but he is very explosive and he has a good 
shot.” 


Off to a 3-4 start and competing in a very tough con- — 
ference, where only the top eight teams make the playoffs, 
the attitude is still positive and making the playoffs is still 
the goal. 

“We have started off a little slow,” Sherman said, “but 
when we get our act together we are going to start or 
ing teams. I think we can make the playoffs.” 


Women’s soccer coach sets win record with 53 





Photo by Jonah Kessel 
Head Coach Marcel Choquette 
watches his team during practice last 
week. 


By Haven Quinn 
Sports Editor 


On Sept 4, Women’s Soccer coach Marcel 
Choquette earned his 53rd career win, making 
him the winningest coach in school history, 
but when asked how he felt about it, Choquette 
said, “fifty-three is just one more. The phi- 
losophy is to win every game. The record 
doesn’t mean a lot.” 

Unselfish words from a man whose teams 
have wrote or rewrote over 25 records in the 
past five years. Despite playing in a talented 
conference, Choquette has coached his teams 
to five straight .500-or-better seasons. 

Senior captain Kaylin Williamson said 
that Choquette is more focused on coaching 
the game than winning for himself. 


“J didn’t even know he broke the record 
until after the game when they announced it,” 
Williamson said. “There isn’t a more deserv- 
ing coach than Marcel.” 

First-year Meagan Pokorny said break- 
ing the record probaly wasn’t the first thing 
on his mind. 

“He never mentioned it before the game,” 
Pokorny said. “After the game he was very 
subtle, he didn’t really say anything.” 

Choquette who has been in the coach- 
ing business for over 20 years came to St. 
Michael’s seven years ago. 

He coached part time until he got the 
chance to become a full time head coach and 
inherit other responsibilities around campus. 
Choquette is also the intramural director and 
the director of summer sport camps at the col- 


lege. 

A very demanding coach, Choquette said 
there are no excuses for having a young team. 
“We just have to find a way to win.” 

“If you’re having a bad day he will tell 
you,” Pokorny said. “He holds nothing back 
and he is very demanding. If you’re on the 
field he expects results.” 

“Its fun and it’s a challenge playing for 
him,’ Wiliamson said. “I’ve learned a lot 
from him. He is a good teacher.” 

The future looks bright for the Knights 
as Choquette said he has no intentions of leav- 
ing. 


